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NE of the most interesting and important 
papers in this month’s Fortnightly is 
that by Mr. John MHedderwick on_ the 
‘Fictionising of the Press,’ by which he 
means the evolution which the newspaper re- 
port has undergone into the ‘‘ story.’”’ The 
writer tells us that ‘‘ The old-time reporter 
was a man who used shorthand to record 
what was said to him and what he saw; his 
skill lay in getting a well-written account in 
ahead of his rivals. The modern reporter is 
not a reporter at all; he needs no shorthand 
and takes little heed of dry facts; his skill 
lies in picking up or, if necessary, creating 
something bright and amusing which will 
tickle the fancy of the reader. In short he 
uses his material in precisely the same man- 
ner as a fiction writer ...’’ He goes on to 
remark that this process of ‘‘ fictionising ’’ is 
“deepening its influence upon the newspaper 
Press day by day’”’ and, to produce convic- 
tion, challenges the reader to attend some 
function and compare what actually happened 
with the account of it given by 
“special’’ writer. Certainly most people 
who have organized any sort of conferences or 


meetings will have had occasions to complain | 


that discussions were not accurately sum- 


marised, or that incidents received fictitious | 


colouring. A peculiarity of reports of con- 
ferences (which is outcome, of 


portion between the fulness of the report of 


introductory speeches and the ignoring of im- | 


portant things said towards the end. There 
is also the ignoring of matters with which 


a skilful | 


course, of | 
practical conditions) is the frequent dispro- | 
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with which he and his paper are not in sym- 
pathy. But, perhaps, there is less difference 
in these respects between old newspapers and 
our own than the writer implies, the differ- 
ence arising largely through our having mas- 
tered more tricks; the old newspapers cer- 
tainly ‘‘ fictionise’’ as far as they can. And, 
it appears, we have a drag upon our lawless- 
ness which the ancients had not in the broad- 
casting agencies, by which facts are presented 
to us faithfully and unadorned. Certainly, 
a general readiness to accept fiction as on an 
equality with fact, would, as Mr. Hedder- 
wick suggests, be a development grievously to 
be deplored. 


[PX nineteenth century books factory-build- 

ings are often found mentioned with 
sorrow and contempt as hideous deforma- 
tions of the landscape. We still reproach 
them where they belch forth smoke, but the 
twentieth century feeling for the beautiful 
has largely produced a double reconciliation : 
on the one hand the designers of factories 
have obviously desired to produce that type 
of beauty which is based upon strict corre- 
spondence with utility (this may be seen 
most plainly in the fenestration); on the 
other hand the public eye, partly through ex- 
hortation, partly by custom and association, 
has been trained to see romance and 
grandeur in a factory. There is an old 
manor house between Blackburn and Preston, 
called Samlesbury Hall, preserved for the 
nation, the Trustees of which have decided 
to keep within it pictures of the industrial 
aspect of the neighbourhood: this means 
pictures of mills and above all of chimneys. 
Sir Charles Holmes has now made ten such 
pictures, which may have been seen by some 
of our readers at Messrs. P. and D. Col- 
naghi’s in Bond Street. This idealisation of 
chimneys, which is not mere fake and fiction, 
but revelation of a true aspect, is pleasant 
evidence first of the indestructibility of ro- 
mance, which seems like nature in that if 
you drive it out with a fork it inevitably 
comes back, and then of the strength of the 
modern tendency to keep the mind going 
chiefly through the eye. We present a scene 
in a certain revealing light, from a cer- 
tain revealing angle, rather than make a song 
about it. It might in this connection be 
possible to work out a theory that photo- 
graphy has inhibited song making. And a 
lurid or a merry poster perhaps gives us what 
a song would have given to our fathers. These 


| remarks were suggested by a note about the 
the reporter is not comfortably conversant, or' 


pictures for Samlesbury Hall in the January 
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Connoisseur. This number has a paper on 
‘Russian Portrait-Painters of the Age of 
Catherine the Great,’ by M. Nicholas Volkov ; 
and a first instalment of ‘The Paper 
Valentine,’ by Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
TINDER ‘ Notes and Comments’ in the 
Quarterly Journal of the New York State 


Historical Association we learn that at 
Conklingville on the Hudson river the 


authorities are faced with the difficulties we 
know so well concerning burial-grounds and 
the want of the sites for other purposes. The 
Hudson River Regulating Board is contract- 
ing for the removal of about 3,800 bodies 
from twenty-two cemeteries, in order to free 
the ground for the purposes of an immense 
storage reservoir to regulate the flow of the 
Hudson. Five other cemeteries have been 
provided as substitute. The bids for the con- 
tract ranged from $75,000 to $300,000. We 
also learn there is a movement on foot to re- 
store the colonial home of Lewis Morris, at 
Morrisania, N.Y., in its original style. A 
rug ordered by Morris in France in 1740 is 
in the possesson of a lady in Los Angeles, 
who wishes to return it to the Morris man- 
sion. America of the future will possess 
minutely detailed knowledge of its past. 
These notes also give the story of the 
first manufacture of bunting in the United 
States. Until 1867 all the bunting used for 
the Stars and Stripes was made in England, 
but by the initiative of General Butler the 
machinery for making the woollen yarn used 
for bunting, and the looms for weaving it 
(these last imported from England), were 
installed in a suburb of Lowell, Mass. It 
was General Butler who insisted that clip- 
ping out the Stars and Stripes and sewing 
them together was unnecessarily troublesome, 
and, in the teeth of dismal prophecies of 
failure, had a printing-machine built (at the 
cost of $10,000) to print the flag. He was 
proved to be right, for the first flags came 
through, so an eye-witness describes them, 
of a ‘‘ clear rich colour.”’ 
HB Hon. Secretary of the Hunter Archeo- 
logical Society, Sheffield, tells us of a 
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project on foot to commemorate the eightieth | 


birthday of the President of the Society, our | 


valued correspondent, Mr. 8. O. Addy, by a 


testimonial in recognition of all he has done | 


for Local History and Archeology. We are 
glad to inform our readers of it, in case any 
who have profited by Mr. Addy’s work, 


though not members of the Hunter Society, 
may like to associate themselves with it for 
this purpose. 


Communications should be 


| 
| 
| 
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addressed to Mr. Bernard Hobson, 20, Hal. 

lamgate, Sheffield, who is acting as Trea- 

surer. 

WE have received from Messrs. Dent and 
Sons, the announcement that Hveryman 


is to be revived. This weekly journal 
created great interest upon its appearance 


and had remarkable success until Messrs. 
Dent gave up their interest in it in 1917. 
The late J. M. Dent had intended to revive 
it, believing that it had a distinct place 
among literary journals in that it treated 
literature as a human rather than an acade- 
mic subject. It is to re-appear as a weekly 
journal at the end of January, and, accord- 
ing to the original plan, it will deal with 
books, drama, music and travel. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Flying Post or, the Weekly Medley, 
Saturday, January 11, 1728/9. 





Thurfday laft his Excellency Cojjam 
Haja, Envoy of Tripoli, came to the Houle 
of the Royal Society in Crane-Court Fleet- 
Street, and was admitted a Member of that 
Learned Body, at which time feveral new 
Chymical Experiments happen’d to be Try’d 
befides others perform’d by the Air-Pump, 
and a Piece of Ambergreace was produc’d 
that was lately found upon the Coalts of 
Wales, weighing above 15 Pounds, which is 
look’d upon as a very great Curiofity.—At 
the fame Time a Paper was read concerning 
a Difcovery made by the Reverend Mr. Brad- 
ley, Savilian Profeffor of Aftronomy at Ox- 
ford, which demonftrates both to the annual 
Motion of the Earth and the progreffive 
Motion of Light, according to which the 1- 
regular Motion of the fix’d Stars is ac 
counted for and determin’d and the Light is 
prov’d to be about 8 Minutes coming to us 
frcm the Sun. 

The Cormorant which lately occafion’d 
such Specualtion [sie] upon the Top of St. 
Paul’s Crofs, and afterwards upon the 
Dragon of Bow-{teeple, fled from thence to 
the Battlements of the Tower, where it was 
fhot by one of the Garrifon, who made a 
Prefent of it to Sir Hans Sloan, by whom we 
hear it has been open’d; and that the Bird 
was in good Plight, having its Belly full of 
Fish, and a little Tench in its Stomach of 
which only one half was digefted, but that 
it had fome Ice at its Tail, which was a 
hindrance to its Flight. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JANE STUART. 
(See clv. 259, 319, 375, s.v. ‘ Natural Child- 
ven of Charles II and James II.’) 
Mabel R. 


Journal of 
(1913), 


THE following article by Miss 

Brailsford appeared in The 
the Friends Historical Society, x. 
p. 263 :— 

“The autumn of 1688 had made shipwreck 
of the Stuart fortunes, and during the winter 
months that followed, the shores of France 
and the remoter counties of England were 
strewn with the wreckage. Amongst the 
flotsam and jetsam cast up by this calamity 
there was no figure so remarkable as that of 
Jane Stuart, the King’s natural daughter. 
She had spent the thirty-five years of her 
life at the Court—an acknowledged and 
favourite child. Then, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of her father’s flight, she herself stole 
away in disguise from Whitehall, and, tak- 
ing no one into her confidence, travelled 
alone and on foot through half the counties 
of England. ‘The goal of her journey was 
Wisbech, then an obscure market-town in 
Cambridgeshire. She had chosen it, per- 
haps, for its remoteness and inaccessibility, 
which had become a by-word in the seven- 
teenth century. Arriving towards the end of 
the summer, she joined a group of labourers 
who were standing to be hired beside the Old 
Bridge, where farmers still come to engage 
their extra workers at hay-time and harvest. 
In spite of her evident inexperience she was 
hired with the others and sent out to reap in 
the fields. So great was her industry that 
before the season was over she had come to be 
known as the ‘Queen of the Reapers’ —a 
strange title for a woman whose sister was 
even then seated upon the throne of England. 
As the winter drew on she bought a spinning- 
wheel, and, hiring a cellar, she took home the 
flax and wool which are the chief produce of 


that grazing and agricultural county. Then, 
sitting on a stand in the market-place, 
amongst the farmers’ wives, she sold the 


thread which she had spun. From the time 
of her arrival she attached herself to the 
Quaker Meeting, a little community which 
was beginning to breathe again after the bar- 
barous persecutions of the reign of 
Charles IT. 

‘Little by little her story leaked out. Her 
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| welcomed back to Whitehall, 
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speech or her habits bewrayed her. She was 
discovered in the act of reading the Greek 
Testament, and her confusion still further 
aroused the suspicions of her neighbours. 
Reluctant as she was to speak of her past 
life, the day came when the chief facts of 
hier history were known in the town. For 
thirty years after her death in 1742, her 
memory was preserved only in the recollec- 
tion of the inhabitants who had known her, 
and in the following entry in the Friends’ 
Registry of Burials :— 

Jane Stuart departed this Life on 12th of 
7th mo, 1742, on first day, about 1 oclock ye 
i4th aged ’88. Supposed to be descended from 
James 2nd she lived in a cellar in the Old 
Market, Wisbech—the house has been rebuilt 
hy.Chs. Freeman. 

‘“* But in 1773 the grandfather of the present 
Lord Peckover came to live in Wisbech, and 
set himself to collect such details as still sur- 
vived. In 1809 they appeared for the first 
time in print in an article in the Monthly 
Magazine or British Register, vol. 28. I am 
indebted for this information, as well as for 
some further partifulars, to the kindness of 
Peckover of Wisbech. He can himself 
remember his grandfather, who died in 1833, 
and thus forms a link, however slender, with 
this surprising history. 


Lord 


‘ Jane Stuart was born in Paris in 1654, a 
natural daughter of the exiled Duke of York, 


ut happy beyond the usual fate of these 
children in bearing her father’s name. It is 
significant that her mother’s identity has 


never been known, though she is believed to 
have been a Maid of Honour to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, and a Protestant. This secrecy 
seems to indicate that she came of a family 
which felt the disgrace of the royal favours, 
and the name of Stuart may have been 
granted to the child as an expiation of the 
wrong done to her mother. . 

‘* At the time of Jane’s birth her father was 
a youth of twenty-one, handsome, brave and 
affable. He was the idol, if we may believe 
Chancellor Hyde, of the French Court, and 
of the Army, to which he was attached as a 
member of the staff of Marshall Turenne. 
But in 1658 the French Treaty with Crom- 
well obliged him to leave the country and to 
resign his commission. He removed with his 
whole household, which included his little 
daughter, to Bruges. Here and at Brussels 
she grew up in the midst of a society only 
less corrupt than that of the Court of the 
Restoration. When in 1660 the exiles were 
she came to 
England in her father’s train; and when he 
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set up his establishment on a scale compar- 
able to that of the King himself, he was care- 
ful that proper provision should be made for 
the child. 

‘In the following autumn his secret marri- 
age was acknowledged with the daughter of 
Sir Edward Hyde, the Chancellor, whose 
loyalty had been newly rewarded by a peer- 
age. The bride brought the leaven of decent 
middle-class virtues into James’s household, 
and it is to her influence that one can trace 
many of the qualities in Jane Stuart which 
would be otherwise inexplicable—her in- 
tegrity and economy, her love of learning, 
and her purity of life. 

** Jane’s attachment to the Quakers, which 
showed itself while she was still living at St. 
James’s, is easily capable of explanation. 
The Friends held a prescriptive right, which 
they still possess, to appear before the King, 
and during the persecution which followed 
the Conventicle Act, they came almost daily 
to Charles the Second to plead the cause of 
their Society. The Duke of York was 
notoriously friendly to them, and added to 
the distrust with which he was regarded by 
his intimacy with William Penn, the son of 
his favourite Admiral. Jane Stuart herself 
travelled in Germany in her girlhood, where 
she would be entertained by her father’s 
cousin, the learned Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, the correspondent of George Fox 
and William Penn, and a kind hostess to 
many wandering Quakers. Jane Stuart’s 
convincement to their principles brought no 
difference in her position. 

“Tt is related . .. that she. suffered 
imprisonment at Newgate, in the company of 
Thomas Ellwood. Ellwood was confined in 
Bridewell and Newgate in 1662, when Jane 
was a child of eight, and his last imprison- 
ment was at High Wycombe (not in London), 
when she was still only twelve years of age. 
Even in those brutal times, a Dissenter under 
the age of sixteen was not punishable by 
law.* If it be true that this daughter of the 
Stuarts suffered in jail for her religion, it 
was not in the company of Milton’s friend. 
There is no account of her trial and punish- 
ment in the Quaker records. 

‘* One other anecdote of her girlhood has been 
preserved and may be accepted as authentic. 
: During her life in London, Jane gave 
her heart to a man whose name and station 


* True, but Katherine Long, aft. Peckover, 
was imprisoned with her mother in Norwich, 
before she was sixteen. (Ep., Journal, F.H.S.). 


| sufficient 
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are alike unrecorded, and whose sole surviv- 
ing feature had been his desire to marry her 
for her own sake, and his willingness to share 
the obloquy and peril of the life of a humble 
(Juaker. It seems most likely that he was 
himself a Vriend. . .. The marriage was to 
be celebrated according to the Quaker form. 
When the day came, the bride and_ bride- 
groom, accompanied only by his brother, set 
out in a coach for the Friends’ Meeting 


House. Before they could reach it, however, 
the horses took fright, and the coach was 
overturned. . . . The bridegroom was killed 


on the spot, though Jane herself was unhurt, 
and the brother escaped with a broken leg. 

She insisted on continuing the journey, 
and carried the brother to lodgings in Lon- 
don, where his leg might be set with some 
hope of success. Not content with this ser- 
vice, she stayed with him and nursed him 
herself until his recovery. . . . The account 
of her intended marriage is sufficient evi- 
dence of the thoroughness with which she had 
identified herself with the Quakers, and her 
conduct throughout the adventure gives such 
proof of her disregard for convention as 
might prepare us in some degree of her later 
actions. 

‘“ The only other picture which she has left 
of this period of her life is a glimpse of the 
infant Prince, afterwards the Old Pretender, 
‘a little white-headed boy,’ whom _ she 
nursed upon her knee. His birth gave the 
signal for the Revolution, and in a_ few 
months Jane herself was an exile, working 
unknown amongst the fields of Wisbech. At 
first some effort seems to have been made to 
draw her back to her old life. The partisans 
of the new King in particular desired her 
presence as a witness to their contention that 
the new-born Prince was a_ supposititious 
child, and not the heir to the throne. The 
Duke of Argyll succeeded in fact in tracing 
her as far as Wisbech. But Jane recognised 
the familiar arms upon his coach; as she sat 
in her stall in the market-place, and hastily 
packing up her thread, she hid herself until 
the search which she had foreseen had been 
abandoned. 

‘Once, indeed, she was tempted out of her 
retreat. When her brother, the Old Pre- 
tender, landed at Peterhead, to lead the ill- 
fated rising of the ’15, Jane Stuart hired a 
chaise and travelled the 300 miles into Scot- 
land to see him, a journey which is in itself 
corroboration of his claim to be 


the son of James the Second. 
‘‘ With this brief and heart-stirring inter- 
lude her life pursued its even course for fifty- 
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four years. Through the summer she worked 
in the fields, and in the winter she toiled at 
the spinning-wheel in her dark cellar, or sat 
without awning or shelter among the far- 
mers’ Wives in the market-place. Her cellar 
was filled with birds, which she loved and 
cared for. She was never so happy as in the 
company of children, to whom, it is related, 
‘she gave suitable religious advice when op- 
portunity offered.’ 

‘‘The last scene of her life has a touch of 
that romantic pathos which was the birth- 
right of all her family. She had fainted one 
day in the Friends’ Graveyard, and, as she 
came to herself, the peace of that green shade 
stole into her brain, and she asked that when 
she died she might be buried in the place 
where she had fallen. She had a rowan tree 
planted to mark the spot. . . . The tree grew 
too large for the little graveyard, and was 
eventually cut down and sold for twelve 
shillings. But the grave is not uncared for. 
Some reverent hand has hedged it round with 
box, and her initials. with her age, eighty- 
eight, and the date, 1742, grow in evergreen 
letters upon it. . . . The.only saying of hers 
that has come down to us [is] that ‘she 
enjoved such contentment and peace that she 
would not leave her cell and spinning-wheel 
to be the Queen of England.’ 
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THE KING’S SHIPS. 

In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage. N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 

26. Krine’s Suips Buixr at Hott. 

1691. Erna, 8, fireship (258)T. 
Freame. Added 19 Mar., 1690/91. 
dered 19 April, 1697, as (283)T. 

1693. Humber, 80, drd rate (1223)T. 
John Freame. Added 30 Mar., 1693; re- 
built at Portsmouth by Naish in 1726, as 
(1352 60/94)T.; re-named Princess AMELIA 
in 1728. 


John 
Surren- 


1695. Newark, 80, 3rd rate (1216 75/94)T. 
John Freame. Added 3 June, 1695; re- 
built at Chatham, 1717, by Rosewell, as 
(1283 28/94)T. 

1697. KINGSTON, 60, 4th rate 
(9235 82/94)T. John Freame. Built at Bas- 
sett, Hull. Added 13 Mar., 1696/97. Re- 
built at Portsmouth, 1719, by Naish, as 
(918 67/94)T.; re-built at Plymouth, 1740, 
by Lock, as (1068)T. Sold 1762. 3ecame 
Lorp Cuiive expeditionary ship, and was 
burnt, 6 Jan., 1763. 

1740. Success, 24, 6th rate (436)T. 
Hugh Blaydes.* 

1741. ADVENTURE, 44, 5th rate (683)T. 
H. Blaydes.* 

1742. AtpERNEY, 24, 6th rate (504)T, 
John Reed. 

1743. Hector, 44, 5th rate (720)T. H. 
Blaydes.* 

1744. SnHorenam, 24, 6th rate (514)T. 
John Reed.* 

1744. Fowey, 44, 5th rate (709)T. Hugh 
Blaydes.* Wrecked in Gulf of Florida, 
1748. 

1745. Raven, 10/14, sloop (273)T. Hugh 
Blaydes. Surrendered in W.I., 1783. 

1745. Gtascow, 24, 6th rate (504)T. John 
Reed.* Sold 1756. 

1746. Poor, 44, Sth rate (706)T. Hugh 
Blaydes.* 

1746. Grampus, 14/14, sloop (271)T. 
John Reed.* 

1746. Centaur, 24, 6th rate (504)T. Hugh 
Blaydes; designed by Surveyors. 

1747. Tavistock, 50, 4th rate (1061)T. 
Hugh Blaydes. 

1757. Grascow, 24 6th rate (452)T. 
Accidentally burnt at Jamaica, 19 June, 
1779, 


* Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 
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1761. Merrmarip, 28, 6th rate. Blaydes 
and Co. Chased ashore by French Fleet, 8 
July, i778. 

1762. Emeratp, 352, 6th rate (681)T. 
Broken up 1793. 

1763. Gtory, 32, 6th rate (679)T. After- 


Broken up 1786. 


wards re-named APoLto. 


1764. ArpeEnt, 64, 3rd rate (1576)T. Sur- 
rendered to French, August, 1779; re-cap- 
tured, 12 April, 1782; re-added as TIGER. 
Sold 1784. 

1774. Boreas, 28, 6th rate (626)T. 

1774. Diamonp, 52, 6th rate (710)T. 
Sold 1784. 

1807. Porcupine, 22, Owen’s Yard. 

1807. Hyperion, 42, Sth rate (978)T. 
Gibson’s Yard, by Sir J. Henslow. 

1807. Proserpine, 32. Built at Paul, 
near Hull, at Steemson’s Yard. 

1808. OwrN GtenpoweErR, 42, 5th rate 
(951)T. Sir Wm. Rule. suilt at Paul, 
near Hull. 

1841. Anson, 74, drd rate (1724)T. Sur- 
veyors. Built at Paul, near Hull. 

1841. SprEDWELL, surveying cutter (73)T. 


Purchased 1841. 

1875. Mattarp, 4, single screw, composite 
gunboat, 455T. 

1876. Ruy, 12, single screw, composite 
corvette, 21201. Tarle’s Ship-Building and 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 


1876. TuRquorisn, 12 ( as Rusy), 2120)T. 
1877. Firm, 4 (as Matiarp), 455T. 

1877. Forester, 4 (as Matuarp), 455T. 
1878. Humser, single screw, iron troop- 


ship, 1640T. 

15 Dec., 1886. Nanrcrssus, 
steel cruiser, 5000T. 

22 July, 1891. Enpymion, 12, twin screw, 
steel cruiser, 7350T. Disposal List 1919. 

23 Jan., 1892. Str. Groner, 12, twin screw, 
steel cruiser, 7700T. 

1895. Saztmon, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Earle’s Ship-Building and Engineering Co. 

1895. Swapper, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Earle’s Ship-Building and Engineering Co. 


twin screw, 


1897. Prrsevs, 8, twin screw, _ steel 
cruiser, 2135T. 
1897. Prometuevus, 8, twin screw, steel 


cruiser, 2135T. 


1898. Butirincn, torpedo boat destroyer, 
370T. 
1898. Dove, torpedo boat destroyer, 345T, 
27. Bripporr. 
1805. Arrentive, 12, brig (178)T. Taken 


to pieces, 1812. 
1805. Laurer, 20. 
1806. Frotic, 18, 


Bool’s Goode’s Yard. 
sloop; surrendered to 


Americans and re-captured same day, 18 
Oct., 1812. 


1806. Puritomet, 18, sloop. Bool’s and 
Co.’s Yard. 

1807. Muinstrez, 20, sloop. Bool’s and 
Co.’s Yard. 

1807. Ecrrta, 26, 6th rate (424)T. 


Broken up 1864. 

1808. GreyHouNnD, cutter (154)T., coast- 
guard vessel. 

1812. Conrrict, 12, gun-brig (181)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Was a hulk at Sierra Leone 
after 1833. Sold 1841. 

1812. Contest, 12, gun-brig (180)T. 
Wrecked on Halifax Station, 14 April, 1828, 


1813. PuLumper, 12, gun-brig (181)T. 

Sold about 1840. 
28. BrppEForRD. 

1806-7. GARLAND, 22, sloop. Chapman’s 
Yard. 

1806-7. Votace, 22, sloop. Chapman’s 
Yard. 

1806-8. Myrttr, 20, sloop. Chapman’s 
Yard. 

1812. Farry, 18, brig sloop (386)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Broken up at Portsmouth, 1821. 

1815. Monawk, 18, brig. 

1813. Mastirr, 12, gun-brig (184)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. 

1813. Prtrer, 12, gun-brig (184)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. 

1813. Tres, 18, sloop. 

1813. Ontario, 18, brig slo« 5°4)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Sold 1846. 

1814. Cyrene, 20. 

1814. Fatmours, 20, brig sloop (455)T. 


Sir Wm. Rule. Sold 1825. 
1817. Tres, 26, 6th rate (452)T. Sir Wm. 
Rule. 


29. Topsnam. 
1804. Sareauarp, 12, brig (178)T. Sur- 


rendered to the Danes in Baltic, 29 June, 
1811. 
1805. Conriict, 12, gun-brig (182)T. 


foundered in Bay of Biscay, 9 Nov., 1810. 


1806. Tarrarus, 18, fireship. Davy’s 
Yard. 

1806. Cyanez, 20. Bass’s Yard. 

1806. Licurnine, 16. Ayles’s Yard. 

1806. Murine, 16, brig. Tucker’s Yard. 

1807. FatmournH (160)T. Became a yard- 


craft vessel and later reverted to original 


Sold 1833. 


nhame. 

1807. Fawn, 26, sloop (424)T. Owen’s 
Yard. Sold 1818. 

1807. Porcupine, 22, — sloop. Owen’s 
Yard. 
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1807. Comet, 18, 
1807. Carnation. Taylor’s Yard. 

rendered to French, 3 Oct., 1808; burnt Feb- 

ruary, 1809, by French to avoid capture. 


sloop. Taylor’s Yard. 


1808. Acorn, 20, sloop. Taylor’s Yard 
or Crocker’s Yard. Wrecked on Halifax 
Station, 14 April, 1828. 

1808. Erersus, fireship. Owen’s Yard. 

1809. Scyzxa, 16, brig sloop (385)T. Sir 


Taken to pieces, 1846 
16, brig sloop (387)T. Sir 


Wm. Rule. 
1812. Wasp, 
Wm. Rule. 


1812. Prtican, 16, brig sloop (385)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. 

1813. CxinkEr, 12, gun-brig (183)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. 

1813. Terror, 10, bomb. Sir Hy. Peake. 
(326). Became discovery ship. 


1813. ApperR, 12, gun-brig (183)T. Sir 
Wm. Rule. Lost 1832. 


1814. Tyne, 18, sloop (451)T. 
1814. Barsavors, 14, brig. 


Joun A. Rupert-JoneEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, 
Southampton. 





THE HUGOS NO HUGUENOTS. 
(See ante p. 4). 


JHE real facts appear to be as follows. In 

the fourteenth century, as I am informed 
by credible correspondents (who unfortunately 
give no details), the surname Hugo occurs in 


Devon, about Exeter, and in the fifteenth 
century in Cornwall, with ‘‘strays’’ in 
Wilts; it is possible that the Cornish Hugos 


came from Devon. The first Cornish Hugo I 
have myself found is ‘‘ Sir’’ Richard Hugo 
(‘‘ Higowe ’’), instituted 1495 Warden of the 
Chantry of St. Michael the Archangel with- 
in the cemetery at St. Austell (Hammond, 
‘A Cornish Parish,’ p. 221). The name is 
frequently found after the introduction of 
parish registers; I have searched a few, and 
[ find Hugos in the marriage registers (pub. 
Phillimore) of St. Breage (1584), St. Budock 
(1677), Constantine (1572-3), St. Ewe 
(1653-4), St. Gluvias (1677), St. Gorran 
(1671), Gwennap (1666), St. Martin-in- 
Meneage (1617), St. Mawgan-in-Meneage 
(1613-4), St. Probus (1662), and Sancreed 
(1621): other sources give Hugos at St. 
Austell (1565), at St. Gorran (1583), and at 
Gwennap (1645), and possibly at Bodmin in 
1582. I give only the date of first occurrence. 
All these seem to have been related, so that 


Sur- | 


| branches separated off. 
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| their common Huguenot ancestor must have 


come over some years before the Reformation 
movement began; observe how early all these 
All these dates occur 
before the Revocation; one is before the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew.* Never a 
hint is to be found of any Huguenot an- 
cestor, never a mention of France. After 
1685 I have a host of Hugos, all singularly 
unaware of their French descent; they don’t 
write or speak French, they marry with 
‘Tre, Pol, and Pen,’’+ and I must admit 
that they don’t seem to be specially notable 
for that sturdy piety which we have been 


| led to expect of the descendants, in the first 


generation at least, of the Huguenot exiles. 
The Hugo parsons seem to have been quite 
like the normal Hanoverian clergy. 


Up to 1830 practically all the Hugos in 
England were to be found in Devon and 
Cornwall, those in the former county being 
mostly grouped around Exeter. Those of the 
latter county were almost all confined to the 
western half of the south coast of Cornwall, 
i.e. to the coast-parishes from Black Head 
point, in St. Austell, to Land’s End. I have 
good reason to believe that most, if not 


* T am aware, of course, that the Huguenot 
emigrations began about 1535. Owing to the 
lack of parish registers, it would be difficult 
to discover very many Hugos in Cornwall 
before that date, but probably further re- 
search might show quite a number_ (possibly 
traceably Telated to existing Hugo branches), 
sufficient at any rate to show that Hugo was 
quite a Cornish surname before the Reforma- 
tion. I myself have mentioned above a 
Richard Hugo occurring in 1495, while corres- 
pondents tell me that the name occurs even 
earlier in the Duchy, and in Devonshire. 


+ And with Slade, Scawen, Drake, Seccombe, 
Gurney, etc., none of them Huguenot families. 
I cannot find that the Hugos, ever in the whole 
course of their history, married into a single 
French Protestant family, or even with any 
person having Huguenot blood through a 
female line. The only French-sounding name 
among their marriages up till 1850 was 
Bourchier (Gwennap, 1690). But these were not 
Huguenots; they may have derived from the 
Bourchiers, arls of Ewe and of Bath, 
Viscounts Bourchier, Barons Bourchier, 
Berners, Cromwell, and Fitzwarine, who 
originated in Essex, and who held land before 
the seventeenth century in Wiltshire, Devon, 
and Cornwall. The principal seat of _ Earls 
of Bath was at Tavistock, Co. Devon, but they 
also held a moiety of the Manor of Killenick 
alias Kelinake, Kelynack, ete.), in St. Just-in- 
Penwith, in Cor nwall, They appear in Essex 
at least as early as 1349. See Dugdale’s 
‘ Baronage’; I think that the pedigree can he 
carried even further back. 
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actually all, of these Hugos were related.* 
After that period I find Cornish Hugos in 
other parts of Kngland, e.g. London, Man- | 
chester, etc., 
world, e.g. Islands, Canada, 
U.S.A., New Zealand, Australia, etc.t 

The principal existing English Hugo 
families are: (1) The Hugoes (sic) of Ver- 
yan,+ (2) the Hugos of Crediton, and (3) 
the Hugos of Guernsey. The first is a pre- 
sumed cadet of St. Just-in-Roseland, perhaps 
through Hugo of St. Probus. The second 
derives immediately from Thomas Hugo, 
surgeon, of Crediton, by his wife, née Jane 
Arundel (? Arundel!) Phillips.§ This Thomas 


Channel 


derived, | understand, from the Rev. Walter 
Hugo, Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, 


sometime Rector of Michaelstow in Cornwall, 


who was, as we have seen, probably of the 
Rosecassa Hugo line. The third family, 


Hugo of No. 15, Allez Street, St. Peter-iort, 
Guernsey, C.I., is to be clearly distinguished 
from the really French Hugos of Hauteville 
House in St. Peter-Port, derived from the 
poet, Victor Hugo. There is absolutely no 
connection of any sort between them. The 
Hugos of Allez Street came from Cornwall 
in the person of Samuel Hugo of St. Feock 
and Truro, who was born about 1802, and 
left Cornwall in 1840, in which year he 
settled in Guernsey, and died 22 July, 1855, 
aged 53, at No. 15, Allez Street, now the pro- 


perty of his grandson, Mr. G. W. J. L. 
Hugo.|| The said Samuel was younger son 
* I am alive to the danger of assuming ail 


persons of the same name occurring in adjac ent 
districts to be of one family. But there is 
some danger in going to the opposite extreme. 


+ For a note on some Hugos of Ireland see 
“N. and Q.’ clv. 191, et seq. The Hugos of 
S. Africa seem to be of Dutch origin. 

t Of this family was Luke Hugo, alias 
Hugoe, of Veryan, who m. 1766 Barbara, dau. 
and coh. of William Pijlle, alias Pyl, Pyle, 
Pylle, Capt. R.M. (of a Dutch family), by his 
wife Anne (wid. of Thos. Tresahar, gent., who 
d.s.p.), only dau. and h. of Capt. Richard 
Trevanion, Governor of Pendennis Castle. 
Tredinnick belonged to (or was a leasehold of 


the Trevanions, and came by this marriage to 
the Hugoes. The grandmother of the poet 
Byron was a Cornish Trevanion. TIT believe 
that some of the Byron family were buried at 
er Michael-Caerhayes. 

§ The Temple Hugos of Oxford also derive 
deni this Thomas; they descend from one of 
his younger sons, William Henry Hugo, L.S.A., 





who m. 1839 Stowe Margaret, sister of the late 
Archbishop Temple of C neat and dau. of 
H. E. Major Octavius Temple, Governor of 
Sierra Leone. 


father. 


Mv 


and in many other parts of the | 
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| (his elder bro. Daniell, or Daniel, from whom 
| Boase may have had some of ‘his details, 
founded another branch) of Peter Hugo of 
| ot. Keock (d. 1821, aged 75), by his wife 
| Mary, wid. of John Daniell, alias Daniel, 
|and sister of Andrew Nicholas, Capt. R.N 
’eter Hugo was 3rd son (? and eventual heir 
male) of George Hugo (the Ist given by 
Boase), apparently son of Peter Hugo of St. 
Feock, an executor in 1714, who died in 1774, 
They were a long-lived family. As we have 
seen, these Hugos may have derived from 
those of Rosecassa in St. Just-in-Roseland. 
Most of the scattered Hugos of England 
and the Kmpire can be traced back to Corn- 
wall and Devon. I am, of course, aware 
that there are now settled in the British 
Dominions, several French, German, and 
Dutch Hugos (there were Hugos in the 
King’s German Legion, temp. Geo. III, but 
I have no evidence to show that they settled 
in England), but I feel sure that it would be 
rather an exception to be able to prove any 
Hugo in England to be of foreign male-line 
descent. 
admit that the Hugo arms are distinctly 
foreign in type (Burke blazons them, ‘‘ Az., 
on a bend engr. ar. three trees eradicated 
vert.’’). But I cannot find them in con- 
tinental armouries—for the very good reason 
that they are thoroughly English. The trees 
are yew-trees, a punning allusion to the sur- 
name Hugo, an allusion which does not occur 
if the arms are blazoned in French (I credit 
my readers with knowing that a yew-tree is 
‘un if’’ in French). Even to a Frenchman 
who knows English the sound of the word 


‘yew ”’ is quite unlike the sound of the sur- 
ee ” y 
name ‘‘Hugo’’ pronounced in the French 
manner. The crest (A lion ramp. ppr. hold- 


ing in the dexter paw a standard ar., charged 
with a cross gu.) looks quite English—the 
lion with the cross of St. George. Only the 
motto (Pro cruce fero) could possibly refer to 
Huguenot descent. 

I find various Hugos in Normandy before 
the loss of that Duchy (1204) and a few 
later. The first occurs, if I remember 
rightly, in 1189. The most interesting is 
Sabina, wife of William Hugo of the parish 
of Ste. Marie at Flottemanville-au-Bocage, 
near Valognes (? fl. cire. 1250-1300), who, 
being deaf and dumb, was miraculously 
cured (‘ Vita et Miracula Beati Thoma 
Helis, auctore Clemente,’ in ‘ Recueil des 
Historiens des Gaules et de la France,’ vol. 
xxili., p. 564, par. K). Some of these Hugos 
held land by knight-service. The first Hugos 
in England seem to occur in 1272 in the Rot. 
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Hundredorum (see ‘The Norman People,’ 
not, however, a very reliable work*). I have 
found no evidence of any connection between 
the English and Norman Hugos. Of course, 
many of the Conqueror’s companions re- 
tained their Norman lands after 1066, and 
their descendants are therefore found with 
lands on both sides of the Channel until 
1204. If it could be shown that the direct 
ancestors of the Cornish Hugos were before 
1204 tenants on the lands of an English 
baron on whose Norman lands were Hugo ten- 
ants, then perhaps we might justifiably con- 
clude that the Cornish Hugos were of Nor- 
man origin. Up to now I have no evidence 
of any such thing. An added difficulty 
would be that surnames were not finally fixed 
till later than 1204. Even if we found 
Peter Hugo holding land in Devon under a 
Courtenay, say, and a Peter Hugo holding 
land at the same date in Normandy under 
the same lord, I should feel rather chary of 
immediately hailing the two as relatives; it 
might be that the Norman Peter Hugo was 
merely ‘‘ Peter son of Hugh,’ and possibly 
his son Ralph would appear as ‘‘ Radulphus 
fil. Petri.”’ 

Paradoxical as it seems, the reason why 
the surname ‘‘ Hugo’’ is so rare in this 
country is probably the fact that the Chris- 
tianname Hugh was once very common. Many 
of William 1.’s companions bore the name 
Hugh; one out of every eleven persons com- 
memorated on the monument to them at 
Dives bears it (the Herald and Genealogist, 
vol. i., pp. 193-208, prints with comments 
this list of the reputed ‘‘ companions.’’) 
But the name Hugh goes out somewhat 
among the landed classes by 1200-30. In the 
same century the reputation of St. Hugh, 


Bishop of Lincoln (b. in Burgundy, cire. 
1140, d. 1200), and the (very doubtful) story 


of the child-saint, Hugh of Lincoln (d. 1255), 
himself probably. named after the Bishop, 


popularised the name Hugh among the 
Saxon elements. The Welsh found Hugh 
tuficiently like ‘‘ Hu,’’ while the Scots 


adopted Hugh as an anglicised version of the 
Gaelic ‘‘ Aodh,’’ or Aiodh’’; besides 
which, the Norman baronage of the Low- 
lands frequently used the name.+ So, then, 


‘That most dangerous eal * (the late Dr. 
a in The Ancestor, vol. i., p. 218’. There 
isa most interesting “ retrospective review ’ 
of the work in The Ancestor, vol. ii., pp. 155- 
164, by Dr. Round. 

+ I never heard of any Welsh Hugos, but T 
think that there may be Hugos in Scotland. 


should be glad of information on this point. 
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Hugh or Hugo is a very fashionable Chris- 
tian name about 1250-1300, which, note well, 
is just when surnames are becoming fixed in 
all classes. It is agreed that the great ad- 
vantage of fixed surnames was the distinction 
they drew between persons of the same 
Christian names.* About 1270 there musi 
have been hundreds of Englishmen named 
John, whose fathers had borne the name 
Hugh. ‘To dub these all ‘‘ John Hugo’ 
would have defeated the very raison d’étr 
of a surname. Only in exceptional circum- 
stances would it have been a distinction at 
this period to bear the surname Hugo, so that 
when surnames were becoming fixed this sur- 
name would not be bestowed. In fact, I 
find only three persons of the name at this 


period. See ‘Rot. Hundredorum,’ quoted 
above. 
Perhaps, as the mixture of Saxon and 


French, now called the English language, 
gradually became the ordinary speech cf all 
classes, the Norman-Latin form ‘‘ Hugo”’ 
was regarded as a little foreign, for I find 
the surnames from this root occurring in the 
forms Higgins, Huggins, Hutchins, Hutchin- 


son, etc., ete. ‘Hugo’”’ remained a rare 
surname in England, so rare indeed that 
an average Englishman sets every Hugo 


down as a Frenchman. Only in Cornwall is 
the name Hugo not regarded as foreign. 


F. H. M. Hueco. 


Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


(To be concluded). 


‘HE FRIEND SHIP.—The nautical air 

of the Embankment is increased by the 
mooring at Charing Cross Pier (on 15 Dec.) 
of this round-bottom clipper of Whitstable 
for nearly fifty years in the West India 
fruit trade. Affiliated to the League ot 
Nations, the old ship forms an international 
children’s club of good-will. 

J. ARDAGH. 

* This does not apply to Wales, where lega 
means were applied to make the Welsh take 
surnames in the early Tudor period. The 
measure was intended to break down the differ- 
ence between Welshmen and Englishmen. The 
same attack on national sentiment caused 
similar enactments td be passed concerning the 
[rish aborigines. hy the surname “ Hugo” 
is rare in Wales, in spite of the fact that 
the Christian name Hugh is frequently found 
there, is probably because the Welsh adopted 
fixed surnames at a time when most legal 


documents were being written in English. 
“Evan ap Hugh” is therefore set down as 


Evan Hughes, or Evan Pugh. 








Readers’ Queries. 


“ GENTR EK ROUND.’’—Will readers kindly 
note examples of this idiom, and its 
variant centre about, the earlier the better, 
of course. Other idioms are centre in and 
centre on, which ‘ N.E.D.’ illustrates. 
C. T. ONIONS. 
Old Oxford. 


W-. F. WALLETT, THE 
JESTER.—When did this 


clown, who was a native of Hull, die? 


Ashmolean, 
QUEEN’S 
well-known 


He 


published a very curious autobiography in 
1870. 
J. M. Burtocn. 
Sf. WENCESLAS IN ENGLAND.—There 
exists an old English song on Saint 
Wenceslas, the Czech king, beginning :— 
Hither, page, and stand by me, 


If thou know’st it, telling, 
Yonder peasant, who is he? 
Where and what his dwelling? 

I am interested to know: (a) From what 
times the song is dated? (b) What was its 
tune? (c) In what occasions was it sung? 
(d) Where appeared it for the first time in 
print? And where its most authentical ver- 
sion is to be found? (e) Does there exist 
other English songs on this saint? (f) Dees 
Saint Wenceslas appear in any English 
legends or tales ? 

OTTo 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


\ JOAD.—I am writing a monograph on 

Woad and should be grateful if any 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ could answer the fol- 
lowing questions :— 

(1) Various modern authors, such as 
Johnson and Sowerby, ‘Useful Plants of 
Great Britain,’ 1862, p. 23, state that ‘‘ Our 
Saxon forefathers imported woad in order to 
dye their homespun cloth or wadmaal.’’ 
What is the authority for this statement? 

(2) During the plucking of the woad 
leaves the reapers used to sing woad songs, 
answering one another in rhyme. In Aunt 
Judy’s Annual Volume for 1883, the follow- 
ing verse of a song is given :— 

Molly, of the woad, and T fell out, 

O, what do you think it was all about? 

For she had money and T had none, 

And that is how the strife begun [sic. 


F. Basier. 


Where can the entire song be found ? 

(3) References are occasionally met with 
in medieval literature to an ‘‘ Assize of 
woad,’’ amongst the other assizes established 
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in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for 
the purpose of ensuring uniformity in 
weights and measures. Thus we read in 
Furley’s ‘ Ancient Usages of the City of 
Winchester,’ p. 41: ‘‘ That two trustworthy 
and lawful men be elected by common assent 
and sworn to assay the woad of foreign mer- 
chants, .. . and lawfully execute the assiz 
to buyer and seller.’? When was the ordin. 
ance passed for the assize of woad? What 
was the unit, and what were the rules of 
this assize ? 
Jamieson B. Hurry, M.D. 
Hinton Firs, 15, Gervis Road, 

Bournemouth. 
LINCOLNSHIRE FIELD NAMES.—I 

should be glad of suggestions as to the 
probable meaning of the following field 
names. Where no source is mentioned, the 
name is still commonly used :— 


Name. Parish. 
Giltrums ae Manton. 
Widderscrew ... 3 

la copse] 
The Greets ... Cadney. 


Quiber Kettles Spilsby. 


Bachester Dale Kirton Lindsey (Survey oc! 
Manor, 1716). 
Baytinge Cross 


Dale Kirton Lindsey (Survey of 
Manor, 1716). 
Willoughton. 


The Rodmore ... 
i Willoughton. 


Brixin Dyke 
{village pond] 


Dog Flesh Close Heapham (Deed, 1832). 
Rove Acres 5 Heapham (Deed, 1832). 


Scotter (Deed, 1821). 


lLLumpholes 


Beggar’s Bush Messingham (Glebe, c. 1718). 
Upper 
Smeathorns Messingham (Glebe, ec. 1718). 
Bon Dales Harpswell (Notice of sale, 
1832). 
The Slade Hibaldstow (Court Rolls, 
quoting a grant, A.D. 
1316). 
Stodefaldes Hibaldstow (Court Rolls, 
quoting a grant, Ad. 
1316). 
Giflande ... Hibaldstow (Court Rolls, 
quoting a grant, A.D. 
1316). 
Drodmore Till Hibaldstow (Court Roll, 
728). 
Jerry Bog Laughton. 
Candle Hill’ Laughton. 
W hoofer Laughton. 


Willoughgarthe 
Close Risby (Terrier, 1601). 


PB Gwe. 


DER WENTWATER FAMILY: RAD- 
CLIFFE MSS. (see clv. 430).—Where 
are the MS. collections of William Radcliffe, 
sometime Rouge Croix, now to be found ? 

W. T. T. Exrort. 
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Sr. PANCRAS VOLUNTEER ASSOCIA- 
TION.—When was this corps first 
raised? It was disbanded in 1804. Men- 
tion of sources of information about it or 
any of its members, other than that given in 
contemporary Army Lists, would be accept- 
able. 

W. T. T. Exazorr. 
10, Westbourne Park Road, 

Bayswater, W.2. 


THE GLOMERY.—Sir John Cheke, tutoi 

to Edward VI... appears to have been 
the last Master of the Glomery in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 1949-1540, ‘‘ the pre- 
cise duties of which office,’ says Mr, Thomp- 
son Cooper, in the ‘ Dictionary of Nationa! 
Kiography,’ “‘ antiquaries have been unable 


to ascertain.’? Can anyone now throw fur- 
ther light upon the subject? (beyond the 
note in the ‘New English Dictionary.’) 

R. B. 


Upton. 


TER PORTER’S PICTURE: ‘ST. JOHN 
PREACHING.’—While on a visit to 
Cambridge I looked up the life of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, who painted many battle-pieces 
which were engraved by Vendramini early 
in the nineteenth century. Amongst other 
particulars given in a work on ‘ Painters 
and Engravers’ in the Central Library, 
Cambridge, it was mentioned that the artist 
had painted a picture, ‘St. John preaching,’ 
for the chapel of St. John’s College. I made 
enquiries about this picture at the College 
and elsewhere, but was unable to find or tiace 
it. 

The title of the picture appears to denote 
a misapprehension, as St. John the Kvange- 
list is the patron saint of the College, while 
the preaching St. John would be the Baptist. 
I imagine the picture was removed from the 
old chapel and never placed in the present 
one which was built, I think, in ‘“‘ the 
sixties,’’ to Sir Gilbert Scott’s design. 

[ should be glad if any of your readers 
could tell me what has become of the picture. 


S. W. Hearn. 
[NPUNCTUATED SENTENCES. Ex- 
amples of long unpunctuated sentences, 
that readers of ‘N. and Q.’ might be able 
to supply, would be appreciated. I have re- 
collections of once reading that Gladstone 
holds the record, with either a speech he 
made, or something he wrote, in which it 
Was impossible to insert punctuation without 
altering the sense, but am not certain. 
AvuBREY F, Barratt. 
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PHE RED BARN MURDER.—Can any 

reader furnish particulars of the binding 
of a book in the skin of William Corder, the 
murderer of Maria Martin ? 


AUBREY IF. Barratt. 


{SHARLES SYLVESTER.—This man was 
a civil engineer of some standing and 
died at his house, in Great Russell Street, 


Bloomsbury, at the age of 53, probably about 
1840. A marble portrait bust of him, by 
George Clarke, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1833. I should be glad to have 
the date of his death. 
F. WILLIAMSON, 

Curator. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


‘THE REV. MR.’’—It is now unusual to 

mention a cleric named Smith as the 
‘Rev. Mr. Smith’’; we write the ‘‘ Rev. 
John Smith.’”’ But the former style was 


once employed, as any reader of older books 
and newspapers knows. When did it fall 
out of fashion, and why? It was used for 
Roman Catholic clerics as well as others. 
H. PF. 

THE ‘DIES IRAE’ IN FRENCH.—I 

should be much obliged if readers would 
tell me what translations of the ‘ Dies Irae’ 
have been made into French. I may, per- 
haps, also be informed whether the Hugue- 
nots, or other French Protestants, translated 
and made use of any considerable number of 
the old Latin hymns and sequences. 


E. 
Bis GAME IN POETRY.—Could any 
reader tell me of any poems dealing 
with big game, rifles, guns, or shooting 


Kipling, Pringle and Gouldsbury excepted ? 
Or of any poems on pig-sticking ? 


Rh. Ee EB: 
\ OTTO ON ARMOUR.—There is etched 
“* on the suit of armour called that of Sir 
John Smythe, the motto Futura Praeteritis. 
Can any reader translate these words? By 
whom was this motto used? Is it associated 
with any particular family ? 


GC. De 
| Does this not mean “ The future by (or 

corresponding to) the past,’ i.e. ‘‘ You may 
know—or expect or judge—the future by the 
past: what we shall do by what we have 
done?”’ 
 hatalaediae WANTED.—Who wrote: 
4 Fail not thy friend, 

Spurn not thy foe, 

Boast not thy birth. 


Spread not thy woe? 








Replies. 


A MS. POEM ADDRESSED TO 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


(cliv. 282; clv. 386). 

THOUGH your correspondent states that 

he has followed the MS. in every detail, 
these interesting verses contain many obvious 
inaccuracies that appear to be due to tran- 
scription. Without a collation of the 
original it is impossible to restore the actual 
words of the writer, but some revision of 
spelling and punctuation is absolutely neces- 
and this has been attempted in the fol- 


sary, 
lowing version. Some liberties taken by the 
composer in the matter of prosody will be 
noted below :— 
ELIZABETHAE REGINAE ANGLIAE, 
Virgo Britanna sceptro sublimis, aveto, 


Spes et praesidium sola relicta tuis. 
Dic, rogo, cur et caelebs hic transigis 
aevum? 


sola 


Et limen thalami cur fugis ipsa tui? 
5. Quod cupiunt omnes, cur obstas omni- 
bus una? 


Qua tu mortales spernere lege potes? 
Fixa Deo et coelo tantum sublimia quaeris, 
Et nihil ante pedes mens generosa videt. 
Corpore quando vales, valet Anglia corpore 

toto ; 


10. Namque tua constat nostra salute salus. 
Sed quid humi vivis violenti obnoxia 
morti? 
Ex utero nasci pignora quisque cupit. 
Obsecro per Christum, per numina sancta, 
caveto, 
Ne tua virginitas strage cruentet humum. 
15. Cuncta incerta manent, isto dum vivitur 
orbe; 
Anglia te sola hic pereunte perit. 
Vive ergo, ut semper vivas in gente 
Britanna : 
Ex proprio vivens sanguine pignus ainat. 
Sic genere et fama decus immortale 
parabis; 
20. Anglia hic stabit stemmate firma tuo 
Sed quid sola manes? timet omnis mente 
sagaci, 
Ne vigilans hostis multa furenter agat. 
Haud tuta et sola es: fies secura marito, 
Qui tibi, qui Regno, commoda cuncta 
feret. 
25. Ergo virum thalamo sumas: potiatur 
amore 
Optimus, atque Anglis, sicut amore suo. 
Fecundam  pariens sobolem  facis ipsa 
beatos, 
Qui tibi, qui regno, summa pericla 
timent. 
Dum loquimur, morimur: momento extin- 


aetas. 


guitur 
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30. Quid valet, incertum est, crastina ferre 
dies. : 

Jam novus annus adest, nova sit tihj 


mentis idea, : : 
Ut nova sponsa tuo sis bene juncta viro, 
finis— 


In the above version the punctuation has 


been freely altered, and in ten instances 
single letters only, with the exception of 


line 26:— 
1. 1, sceptro for septro; 1. 8, 
11, violenti for violente; |. ‘ 
cruentat; |. 16, pereunte for periunte; |. 19, 
tama for fame ; I. 20. stemmate for stemate: 
1, 21, sagaci for sagari; 1. 26, Anglis for Anglos; 
1, 30, quid for qul. 


videt for vidit; 
14, cruentet for 


Notes: 


1, 1, aveto, ‘‘hail.’’ This form has_ been 
retained: cf. caveto 1, 15; but avito “ an- 
cestral ’’ would suit the context better. 

1. 18, vivens, ‘‘ each living creature,’’ sub- 
ject to amat: cf. 1. 12. 

1, 26, atque Anglos sicut amore suma. 
Here the text is corrupt: perhaps some of 
your readers may suggest a more satisfactory 


emendation than the one adopted. 
Prosopy, Erc. 

]. 1, Briténna, cf. |. 17 Britanna; 
final-« lengthened before sceptro. 

ll. 16, 20, Sola hic, Anglia hic, hiatus. 

The poem has its value as evidence of the 
anxiety prevalent in Queen Hlizabeth’s reign 
with regard to the succession, and the slight 
errors in the text are obviously mainly due to 
transcription. 


and 


W. J. Harpine. 


Lyme Regis. 
Git R JOHN 
-Will 


MURRAY (clv. 407, 444, 464). 
Caprain G. W. Murray quote 
authority for his statement that Sir John 
Murray, 11th baronet of Stanhope, died in 
1866 and not 1848. 
burial of Lady (Margaret) Murray, 
of ‘‘ Secretary ’’ John Murray, is re 
in St. Saree church register 
- under date 10 Sept., 1779, two years after 
that of her husband; her will (P. C. ©, 
Warburton 385) was proved 9 Sept., 1779, by 
the two executors, Sir David Murray and 
Thomas Murray. She left to Robert Bengo, 
of Rochester, Kent, doctor in physic, £50 in 
trust for ‘‘ my grand- daughter Fergusson 
Murray, daughter of my son Robert Murray, 
also £50 in trust for the use of Mar. 
‘reputed natural daughter ol 
Sir John Murray, 


rhe 
widow 
corded 


Esq.,”’ 
garet Murray, 
my said late husband, 
Bt” 


Frep R. Gate. 
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NOTES AND 


SULHAM WHEAT (clv. 442).—William 
Cobbett had a seed farm in Kensington 
and, returning from one of his famous 
“Rural Rides’? in August, 1823, came 
thereto ‘‘by Earls Court, where there is, 
amongst the market-gardens, a field of 
wheat.”’ 
Frep R. Gate. 
| eae eerer OF SILVER (clv. 423, 464). 
—About twenty years ago a silver altar 
vas made in London for an American church. 
It was of the ordinary dimensions, entirely 
cased and panelled in silver with a consider- 
able number of figures modelled and wrought 
in silver. The maker is now deceased. 
Wattrer FE. GawrHorp. 

The querist omits any reference to the 
silver bullet. Yet I believe that it was held 
all over England that a silver bullet had a 
most potent effect on wizards, witches and 
ghosts. Magicians frequently took the form 
of a hare, which only a silver bullet could 
slay. Perhaps readers could furnish in- 
stances of this belief. 

F. H. M. Huco. 

15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 

ARISH REGISTERS AND ACCURACY 

(clv. 386, 425; clvi. 12).—When making 
MS. indices for my own memoranda or for 
genealogical works in my _ possession (e.g. 
‘An Account of the Families of Boase or 
Bowes,’ which has a most miserable printed 
index), it is my invariable practice to take 
account of surnames borne as Christian 
names. In such a case I bracket the refer- 
ence. Thus, in my Boase index, ‘‘ Trem- 
bath. [25]”’’ refers to a mention in col. 25 of 
Miss Anne Trembath Boase. 

Up till a century ago the bearing of a sur- 
name as a Christian name generally be- 
tokened a female line descent from persons 
of the surname so borne. Modern use of 
surnames as Christian names has _ rendered 
this inapplicable to our century. As pub- 
lished registers, however, usually end about a 
hundred years ago (Phillimore’s ‘ Cornwall 
Marr. Registers’ end with 1812), my practice 
has some utility. Most frequently such 
names record a marriage, a marriage fre- 
quently difficult to prove at once. I may 
cite this instance: a Harper Fisher, of Corn- 
wall, had a son of the same name, whose 
daughter m. a Fullpitt, and had, with other 
issue, Harper Fisher Fullpitt and 
Julia Fullpitt; Julia m. a Hugo; 
and four of their Hugo descendants 
bore the Christian name Harper. TI expect 


that there was a Fisher marriage with Har- 
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per very far back, but so far I have not 
traced it. But for the record contained in 
the name Harper thus preserved, I should 
have no suspicion of such a marriage. His- 
torians of the Harpers would no doubt be 
grateful if indices were so arranged as_ to 
indicate the descent of their name through 
females. There are certainly some objections 
to such a course, for sometimes a surname 
(e.g. Lewis) has the same orthography as a 
Christian name, and a puzzle would arise 
very frequently as to whether in a particular 
instance Lewis is the true Christian name, or 
a surname borne as a Christian name. That 
is so, of course, but in general the surnames 
found in the Teutonized districts of Great 
Britain are clearly distinguishable from true 
Christian names. Only in the case of indices 
relating to Cornwall and Wales does the 
matter present any great difficulty. Sur- 
names such as John, Luke, Philip, Thomas, 
James, etc., are fairly common; if I happen 
on a William James King, say, he is in- 
dexed only under ‘King.’ But if I have 
special reason to know that James is actually 
a surname, then I have also a_ bracketed 
reference under ‘James.’ Normally, I am 
afraid, one is left guessing. 

In the case of a woman, as few surnames 
are unaltered feminine personal names, there 


is na difficulty. The names ‘ Joanna 
Thomas Hugo’ clearly commemorate a 


Hugo-Thomas connection, and the lady has a 
bracketed reference under ‘ Thomas,’ besides 
the ordinary entry under ‘ Hugo.’ 

F. H. M. Hueco. 
([HRISTIAN NAME: CLEMENCY (clv. 

' 424).—In the latest of the Surtees Society’s 
Publications, vol. cxli. ‘The Register of 
Thomas of Corbridge, Lord Archbishop of 
York, 1300-1304,’ Dame Clemence, the wife 
of Sir John Vylers, is mentioned. 

H. Askew. 

I feel sure I have come across this name 
among registers of the Puritan period. I 
cannot lay my hand on a specific example, 
but I have before me the copy of a parish 


register containing the names_ Patience, 
Faith, Charity and Obedience. The late 
Mr. Chester Waters maintained that these 


names were not innovations in the days of 
the Commonwealth, and quoted, in support 
of his statement, the occurrence of the name 
Repente in 1599, and the names Freegift, 
Restore and Constant in 1616, 1618 and 1621. 


(‘ Parish Registers in England,’ 2nd ed., p. 


18). 
rk ea BR 
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OCKING OF PEWS (clv. 368, 411, 447). 
—For allotment and letting of seats, 
forms and pews, see also: ‘ Rotherfield: the 
Story of Some Wealden Manors,’ by Cathe- 


rine Pullein (Courier Printing Co., Tun- 
bridge Wells, 1928) and ‘The Church- 
wardens’ Presentments in the Oxfordshire 


Peculiars of Dorchester, Thame and Ban- 
bury,’ edited by Sidney A. Peyton (Oxford- 
shire Record Society, vol. x.). 
K. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 

OOKS FROM THE ASHRIDGE 

LIBRARY (clv. 460).—The stamp on 
these books is that of one of the Earls of 
sridgwater, probably John William the 7th 
Earl, and impressed on his books when he 
succeeded to the peerage in 1803. Part of 
the Bridgwater Library passed with the 
Ashridge Estate to Lord Brownlow; 
and part of it was inherited by Lord Francis 


Leveson-Gower, who took the name of Eger- 
ton and became Earl of Ellesmere. 
H. J. B. CLeMENTs. 


i AIRBRUSHES (clv. 460).—From the 

quotations given below we see that hair- 
brushes were used as early as the sixteenth 
century, though very rarely; they did not 
come into common use until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. 


O. Gaebelkhouer’s ‘Boock of Physicke 
. .. nuelye translatede out of Low-duche by 
A. M.’ (1599), p. 259. ‘‘Pinguefye the 
hayre brush in Hartes marrowe or in stale 


Bitches milke, when 


hayre.’’ 
Hair’ 


J. Mather’s ‘Treatise on the... 


(1794), p. 29. ‘The head should be daily 
washed . . . afterwards comb and brush it 
well,”’ 

R. Ward’s ‘Remarks... upon Head- 
dress’ (1768), p. 24. ‘'... by combing, 


brushing and rubbing the hair with flannel, 
to give it a gloss, they take away almost all 
the nourishment. . .’’ 

A. Rowland’s ‘ Historical . 
the Human hair,’ 1816. Extracts from two 


letters reprinted in this book, first dated | 


1811, and the second 1814:— 


‘‘The Child when of sufficient age should | 
be properly instructed in the use of the hair- | 


brush. 
“The ee being articles of great | 
utility, it is necessary particularly to ob- | 


serve on purchasing them.’ 
H. M. CasHmore, 
City Librarian. 


Birmingham. 
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USTON RAILWAY STATION (clv. 460), 


as you will dress your 


- essay on | 
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‘rom Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer of the 
British Isles’ (1927): ‘‘ Euston, par. and 
vil., West Suffolk, on r. Little Ouse, 4 m, 
S.E. of Thetford.’’ 

In Skeat’s ‘ Place-names of 
(1913), p. 98, is the following account of the 
above mentioned village :— 

Euston, S.E. of Thettord. 
“Red Book of the aaa cari ), 
‘ Rotuli Hundredorum,’ vol. i.), and Euestuna 
(in ‘ Domesday Book,’ p: 17 i). In the last two 
examples u is for v; so that an older name was 
Eveston. The ree is the same as in Eve 
sham, viz.: the A. S. (Anglo Saxen) Eofe S$ gel, 
of Eof., a known name. The sense is “* Eof’s 


farm.” 
H. M. 





Spelt Eustone (in 
Eueston (in 


CASHMORE, 
City Librarian, 


Birmingham. 

“ GOCKER’ ARITHMETIC ss (cly, 

460).—The British Museum Catalogue 
of Printed Books records twenty-four various 
editions of *‘ Cocker’s Arithmetick,’’ ranging 
from the first to the fifty-sixth, while the 
Supplement records three further copies of 
earlier editions. A de Morgan in his 
‘ Arithmetical Books from the invention of 
printing to the present time’ (1847) gives a 
long account of ‘‘ Cocker’s Arithmetick” 
and its various editions. 

H. M. Casumors, 

City Librarian, 


461).—According to ‘The 

Complete Baronetage’ (G. E. C.), ii, 
46, Sir John Conyers, created Baronet 14 
July, 1623, and h. of Christopher C, 
of Horden, Co. Durham, by his 2nd wife, 
Anne, dau. of Sir Ralph Hedworth, of 
Harraton, Co. Durham. Sir J. C. was bur. 
6 Dec., 1664, at Hasrington, Co. Durham. 
No earlier pedigree is here given, but the 


Birmingham. 


‘ONYERS (clv. 


Was S&. 





— 


Suffolk’ § 





er ee . 





descent of the baronetcy to its extinction in | 


* 1810 is detailed. 
R. 8S. B. 


N: ATIONAL CHEERS (ely. 515, 371).—In 

Italy crowds mostly show their apprecia- 
| tion by clapping hands, but the word 
Evviva! is also used for cheering. 
and navy use Savoia! as a war-cry 
charging, but during the Great War, 
lieve that every unit adopted a war-cry of 
its own. 

A, Bi 


HE RECKONING OF HOURS (ely. 
444).—It may be of help to Mr. H. V. 
| Bortey to know that I remember some fifty 
| years ago, in Naples, hearing the church 


when 


The army | 
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bells daily tolling at night-fall, ten minutes 
after sunset. ‘This was commonly called 
ventiquattr’ ore (twenty-four hours). The 
hours following were un’ ora di notte (one 
hour of night), due ore di notte (two hours 
of night) and so on. I do not remember 
other hours of the day or night being 
reckoned by this system. Of course, fifty 
years ago, all over Italy, Rome mean time 
was used, and everybody reckoned twelve 
hours before noon and twelve hours after 
noon. I should think that the reckoning of 
hours from one to twenty-four beginning at 
night-fall must have been a system used by 
the Roman Catholic Church long before the 
unification of Italy and the introduction of 
standard time, and _ calling — night-fall 
“twenty-four hours ’’ must have been a sur- 
vival, 
Aa UE: 

ORTRAIT STATUES AND PICTURES 

OF COWS (clv. 367, 431, 446; clvi. 15).— 
The most conspicuous building in Benares is 
the great mosque which the Mahommedan in- 
vaders of northern India built literally on 
top of a Hindoo temple. to symbolize their 
domination. The entrance to the Hindoo 
temple is down a flight of stairs which ap- 
pears to lead into a cave under the mosque. 
At the bottom of the steps is a life size statue 
of the sacred cow, above which is hung a 


punkah. The faithful frequenting the 
temple acquire merit by swinging the 
punkah for a few moments. 

A. -H. 


The apex of the exterior east end wall of 
Hornchurch Church is decorated with a cow’s 
head and horns probably carved in the stone 
or wood. The exact meaning of Hornchurch 
is doubtful, but the horns are used in refer- 
ence to a supposed derivation. 

Watrer E. GawTHorp. 

96, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


RAUDULENT ENTRIES IN PARISH 
REGISTERS: OTHER DOCUMENTS 
(clv. 296, 352, 376, 463).—Such frauds were 
not confined to registers when it was desired 
to establish a pedigree that was non-existent. 
The practice is found in brasses at Pluckley, 
Kent, and at Sibertswold, Kent, and also at 
South Ockenden, Essex. The two first are 
connected with the Dering family, brasses 
dated 1425, 1517, 1545, and 1550 having been 
placed in those churches, probably by Sir 
Edward Dering, antiquary, 1598-1644, who 
was apparently seeking to connect himself 
with an old family. It is said that he a'so 
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faked a coat-of-arms on an existing parch- 
ment. The fake at Shepherdswell or Siberts- 
wold was re-used for an inscription to Phile- 
mon Powndall, 1660. Fuller notes may be 
seen in books on Kent brasses. 
Watter EK. GawrHorv. 
96, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


GUBURBAN INNS OF HISTORIC IN- 

TEREST (clv. 423).—In Hampstead 
there remain two inns of some historic in- 
terest. The present Jack Straw’s Castle was, 
according to Besant, the Castle Inn, built 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Dickens frequently visited it, and it is xe- 
ferred to in Washington Irving’s ‘ Sketch- 
book.’ 

Just outside the northern 
Hampstead is The Spaniards, whose land- 
lord, again according to Besant, detained 
the Gordon rioters until troops arrived foi 
the protection of Caenwood House. 

Croydon, being a posting town on the road 
to the south coast, possessed many inns more 
or less famous, some of which still stand in a 
much modernized form. The Greyhound is 
mentioned in a survey of 1493 and in the 
Parish Register of 1563. A token was issued 
by ‘‘ Robert Lloyde at the Grayhound”’ in 
1668. The old Crown Inn next the alms- 
houses has long since disappeared, at least 
from that site. 


boundary of 


Water BE. Gawrnorp. 

96, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 

\ JEATHER-COCKS AND THE FRENCH 
(clv, 154, 211, 248).—The oldest mention 
of a weather-cock in German I found in the 
old spiritual song ‘ Dat andere Land,’ where 
the lines occur :— 
Dat eventiire unde wedderhan 
sit men menniges sinnes timmegan 
sunder ienig vast bestand. 

The song was written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Western Saxony, and is now pub- 
lished by H. Jellinghaus in his collection 
‘* Mittelniederdeutsche geistliche Lieder und 
Sprtiche ’’? (Osnabriick, 1928). 

Orto F. Banter. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


YHE ‘WINCHESTER QUART” (clv. 
350, 392). — Correspondence in the 
Pharmaceutical Journal (1 to 15 Dec.) shows 
that this is a name loosely applied, and not a 
recognised measure. One firm uses the term 
for narrow-mouthed glass bottles of the fol- 
lowing sizes: 5, 8, 14, 20, 25, 48, 60, 80, 90, 

100 ounces. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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JILLIAM CROTCH (clv. 442).—The 
‘D.N.B.’ article refers to the Universal 
Magazine, December, 1779. Another refer- 
ence I have noted is to All the year round, 
vol. lxv., p. 582. 
J. ARDAGH. 


| UGO FAMILY OF IRELAND (clv. 191, 

932, 286, 320, 357).—Sloane MS. 988, 
mentioned at the third reference, consists of 
seven items bound together: ‘Speculum 
peccatoris’; ‘ De contemptu mundi’; ‘De 
tribulatione’; ‘De patientia’; ‘ Medita- 
tiones in sanguinis effusione Jesu Christi ’ 
‘Varia de Missa’; and ‘Contemplatio de 
quingue gladiis B. Virginis.’ 8. Ayscough 
(Catal. MSS. Brit. Mus. I., 46) erroneously 
attributes the MSS. to Hugh Peters instead 
of to Hugo, Sacerdos. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Hott BOYS (clv. 443).—There is a Free 
Grammar School at Holt in Norfolk, 
under the administration of the Fish- 
mongers’ Co., founded, according to one book, 
by Sir J. Gresham, alderman of London, in 
1554, and, according to another account, by 
Sir T. Gresham in 1556. 
J. ARDAGH. 


May not this refer to the hautboys, the 
musical instrument? I have seen the word 
spelt in many odd ways in sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century records, but, 
having neither a copy of the ‘ Mask of 
Oberon,’ nor of Sir Edmund Chambers’s work 
handy, I can only offer this as a very tenta- 
tive suggestion. 


P.-B.°G: B. 


TENNIS COURT IN GREAT WIND- 
MILL STREET (clv. 460).—Under the 
title of ‘ ‘‘ Fives Court,’’? St. Martin’s Lane 
and Tennis Court, Haymarket’ (11 S. iv., 
110, 155, 176, 231) the position of the Tennis 
Court in Great Windmill Street was dis- 
cussed. One correspondent says: The tennis 
court in Great Windmill Street was that of 
(sic) Piccadilly Hall, and survived to be con- 
verted into the Argyll Rooms, latterly the 
Trocadero; and another correspondent says: 
The tennis court in Great Windmill Street 
was repaired and opened for a display of the 
art of self-defence in 1820. It was used for 
roller skating in 1823, and 
billiards, as a workshop for lamps, for a wax- 
work exhibition, and finally for the site of 
the Argyll rooms. 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
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\ ARY BENTON, AETAT. 120 (clv. 461),— 

Mary Benton, née Lodge, was born, it is 
stated, on Feb. 12 (not 17), 1731. The place 
of her birth was Raby Moor House known at 


the time as Lodge’s House, near Keverstone [ 


in the parish of Cockfield, Co. Durham. 
Her father, Ralph Lodge, is reported to have 
attained the age of 105 years. 

Mary Lodge married a butcher named 
John Benton and for a short time resided 
with him at Long Newton. The husband, 
however, turned out to be ‘‘ graceless and 4 
spendthrift ’’ and she separated from him, 
With her only daughter she took up_ her 


residence at Elton, where she was popularly [ 


called ‘‘ the old woman of Elton ’”’ and died 
there and was buried on Jan. 7, 1853. The 
inscription on her coffin-plate gave her age 
as 117, but if the date of her birth as given 
above be correct she was in her 122nd year, 


Up to the year of her death she could re. 
late her impressions of the soldiers who were 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Pierce 
bridge, where she lived with her grané- 
mother, at the time of the Highland invasion 
of 1745. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
ISINFECTION OF MONEY IN THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (clv. 334, 
376).—I have in mind a couple of instances 
where vinegar was used for the purpose of 
disinfecting money during times of plague 

Near the village of Cotherstone, North 
Riding, Yorks, to the south-west stands by 
the wayside part of an old cross known as 
the Butter Stone. During the plague in 
1636 the people of the plague-stricken ham- 
lets in the neighbourhood would come to the 
cross to buy their butter, cheese, etc., from 
the farmers. The latter placed their goods 
beside it and provided also jars containing 
vinegar in which the purchasers placed the 
money they had brought in payment. 


Near Eyam, the Peak village associated 
with the heroic conduct of the Rev. William 
Mompesson in the plague of 1666, is to lk 
seen a flat stone with several round _ holes. 
In these holes, so it is said, the villagers 
dropped their coins in exchange for pro 
visions. The holes were filled with vinegar, 
probably of the kind known as ‘‘ aromatic 
vinegar ’’ which contained essences (cloves, 
camphor, lavender, and rosemary) at_ that 
time regarded as disinfectants. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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Ihe Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VII. 
The Hellenistic Monarchies and the Rise of 
Rome. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, 
and M. P. Charlesworth. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £1 17s. 6d.). 

MHE last volume of the Cambridge Ancient 

History appeared under the shadow of the 
irreparable loss of Professor Bury; it is good 
news that the hands of the surviving editors 
have been strengthened by the addition of Mr. 

M. P. Char lesworth, one of the ablest of the 

younger generation of Cambridge historians. 

Certainly in this new volume there is no falling 

off in the excellence of the editorial work. T he 

ma could hardly be improved, and 
bib Ae if none is quite as elaborate as 
that upon Alexander in Vol. VI., are exceed- 
ingly good and well arranged. In themselves 
they constitute a most useful piece of work. 

It must be confessed that Volume VII. 
every sense a weighty affair. Its thousand odd 
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the | 


is in | 


pages make it rather heavy to handle, and a | 


good deal of it is heavy to read. But its use- 
fulness cannot be denied, for it fills quite a 
definite gap and much of its contents are other- 
wise inaccessible in English. It falls into two 
sections as indicated in‘the title. For the first 
part Professor Ferguson opens with a really 
valuable survey of the leading ideas of 
Hellenistic world; the political history of the 
Eastern Mediterranean here, and_ in 
second part, is in the safe hands of Mr. Tarn; 
Professor Rostevtzeff deals with Ptolemaic 
Egypt and Seleucid Syria. The cultural chap- 


ters, Mr. Angus on philosophy, Mr. Barber on 
literature, Mr. W. H. 8. Jones and Sir Thomas 
Heath on science and mathematics, suffer per- 


haps from the desire not to omit information. 
A less thorough survey might have 
brighter reading. 

The internal history of early 
with by Dr. Stuart Jones and the most dis- 
tinguished of his younger pupils, Mr. Hugh 
Last. ‘Their work is quite admirable, represent- 
ing as it does a very thorough knowledge of 
modern destructive criticism tempered by a 
sensible conservatism which is content to 
accept the probable in tradition as probable 
and the possibly true as possibly correct. 
Professor Adcock contributes an extremely 
good and interesting chapter on the Conquest 
of Central Italy. Insular prejudice may per- 
haps regret that editorial modesty called in 
Professor Homo to deal with the Gallic Wars. 


Rome is dealt 


Not that his chapter is not good, but it 
may be thought that there should | be very 
special reason, such as undoubtedly exists in 


the cases of Professor Schulten Carthaginian 
Spain’) or Professor Holleaux (‘ The Romans 
in Illyria’) for having noni to foreign 
scholarship. Similarly, though we cannot 
cavil at the result, parochial oreiudion may 
complain that the three chapters on Pyrrhus, 
the First Punic War, and Rome after the 
First Punic War, have been given to the 
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distinguished American, Temey Frank. It is 
easier, of course, to criticise editorial policy 


than to direct it, but, at the same time, nine 
chapters out of twenty-six seems rather a large 
contribution for foreign scholars to a volume 
of a Cambridge Ancient History. 


The Commonwealth and _ Restoration Stage. 
By Leslie Hotson. (Harvard University 
Press: London, Humphrey Milford. £1 3s.). 


BOOK recording discoveries made by Pro- 

fessor Hotson from researches in the 
material at the Public Record Office or in the 
files of old newspapers will always excite the 
student’s eager attention. His new work on the 
English stage during a time full of struggles 
and anomalies contains no single discovery to 
be compared with the true story of the death 
of Marlowe; yet it adds so many new facts, 
rectifies so many ancient misapprehensions, 
and explains so many puzzles that its positive 
value for the history of English literature will 
probably be found even greater than that of 
the famous earlier book. The abundance of 
his finds, Professor Hotson says in his pre- 
paratory Note, has compelled him to omit not 


| only the stage gossip but also some of the newly 


the | 
the | 


made | 


discovered facts themselves. 

The first chapter, ‘ The Players and Parlia- 
ment,’ bears most striking witness to the deep- 
seated love of the theatre in the England of the 
seventeenth century. It is very much of a 
mistake to suppose that the acting of plays 
ceased during the Commonwealth. Again and 
again the players’ activities were renewed in 
spite of re-iterated prohibitions. The Red 
Bull and the Cockpit were no sooner silenced 
than plans were set afoot for re-opening them. 
The raids, in which the soldiers, sometimes 
atter considerable violence, more or less dis- 
mantled the theatre and cleared it of dresses 
and properties, did not, for any length of time, 
discourage the players, any more ‘than rough 
handling and the imposition of penalties dis- 
couraged the audience. An unpleasing feature, 
which, in different forms, runs through all 
this period, is the frequency with which actors 
were betrayed by one another to the soldiers. 
Professor Hotson tells us that it was these 
raids which gave the occasion for development 
of the “droll,” a shortened form of entertain- 
ment consisting of racy scenes from favourite 
plays, treated as separate little farcical pieces, 
and concluded with dancing — much appreciated 
by the public. One of the most amusing things 
in the book —and one of the discoveries — is 
an account of how a worthy Roundhead, one 
Colonel Blunt, tried to turn  play-acting to 
edification, and to combat the sinful inclination 


to Maying and other idle pastimes in the 
country people of Kent, making two 
regiments of infantry act before them res- 


pectively Roundheads in their grave and godly 
pursuits, and Cavaliers “drinking and 
roaring. Pane MON 8 and bear-baiting were 


to be put down no less than stage plays, but 
the new evidence Professor Hotson has brought 
that the Bear Garden 
satisfactory enter- 


together goes to show 
furnished one of the most 
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tainments of the Interregnum and was among 
those which best succeeded in evading or over- 
coming interruption. 

The second chapter deals with the Play- 
houses, and opens with discussion of newly 
found documents in the case of Woodford v. 
Holland, which make clear, among other things, 
that the puzzling “‘ gatherer’s place” is the 
post of the receiver of admission charges at the 
playhouse. The suit is concerned “with the 
Red Bull, which some _ authorities have 

supposed to have been roofed over. Professor 
pane is convinced that the size of the yard 
forms a conclusive objection to this supposition. 
It would be impossible, in a short review, to 
give any adequate idea of the mass of fresh 
information presented in this chapter. The 
working out of the connection between the 
tennis-courts and the theatre may perhaps be 
a as the most instructive portion of 
it for the general reader. 

The next two chapters are 
pectively with Davenant and 
Davenant’s persistent activity 
speak—an interesting and lively movement in 
the direction of a theatre which should con- 
tinue something of the tradition of refinement 
set up by the plays and masques of the Court. 
It succeeded, so far as it did succeed, during 
the last years of the Commonwealth, through 
the presence in London of no inconsiderable 
number of Cavalier nobles. Davenant’s 
‘““Opera,”’ and all it represents in the way 
of ingenuity and sense of beauty in_ such 
staging of plays as then was_ possible; of 
quickness in using every advantage; of 
artfulness in devising pretexts and eluding 
prohibitions is at once a curiosity and some- 
thing of a —_ in theatrical history. With 
George Jolly—who had been one of the 
English strolling players in Germany, and 
whom Professor Hotson gives us leave to think 
of as one of the Prince of Wales’s company of 
English actors in Paris — we touch the topic 
of training for the stage. His “ Nursery ” was 
not a long-lived business, but its history is 
illuminating, not indeed by reason of its 
influence on acting but because of the part it 
played in the complicated rivalries which 
accompany the development of the stage 
under the leadership of Davenant and 
Killigrew. For some twenty years these two 
held a monopoly of the Stage —the Duke’s 
Players under Davenant and the King’s 
Players under Killigrew. The vicissitudes “of 
their progress have till now been obscure in 
many places, in regard to practical questions— 
the theatres they acted in, the various con- 
tracts and allotments of shares in the enter- 
prises, the relations of the players with the 
management. Here Professor Hotson’s re- 
searches have unearthed a surprising number 
of details of law and business. These throw 
light, too, on characters, particularly, and 
rather unfavourably, on Davenant_ and 
Killigrew, and, in a slighter degree, on Better- 
ton. The two companies were merged in 1682, 
and the monopoly was destroyed in 1694, 
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Besides the main thread of the story ‘thea 
is note to be made of side topics of great 
interest about which we learn new facts, such 
as the masque house built by Charles I.; the 
endeavours of Herbert, Master of the Revels, 
to keep his hold upon the Stage; Orange Moll; 
particulars of Jolly’s wanderings on the 
Continent; and, in especial, the -account of 

private ” bear-baiting in London. Abundance 
of quotations from sources is supplied, a large 
proportion of which come from Chancery suits, 
‘’he witness borne by law and _ business to 
public interest in this or that art must 
obviously always be important and suggestive, 
though its nature is most often dry; and one of 
the striking features of this admirable book is 
the way in “which we are brought to see the art 
of the stage fore ing its way deeper than before 
into the ordinary affairs and pecuniary 
speculations of London citizens. While there 
are aspects of it which displease, this connec- 
tion between art and the ruder sides of life 
both testifies to and helps to characterize the 
vivacity of the art. 

The illustrations deserve mention; 
showing the Tennis-courts which came to be 
utilised as theatres are particularly useful. 
Killigrew’s portrait at the age of twenty-six 
forms the frontispiece. The book, as a whole— 
it will be seen—is of the nature of framework 
or skeleton. We say this in its praise. At the 
same time having much enjoyed as weli as 
profited by the tracing out of that framework 
under Professor Hotson’s guidance, we confess 
to a great hankering after the gossip which he 
has come across and been compelled, in this 
volume, to omit. It seems to us that the cur- 
rent criticism of the Restoration theatre by 
the cultivated man of the period still wants 
understanding, and we should like to think 
that what Professor Hotson has by him unpub- 
lished may help to throw light upon it. 
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